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OUTLINES OF HISTORY.* 

This able volume is frmA the pen of our countryman, Mr. Keightley, 
and bke the volume on maritime discovery in the same series, by another 
able countryman of olirs^ Mr. Cooley, it is full of accui^te and laborious 
research. When we mention that in a single volume it is proposed to 
give a summary of the history of every nation in the wcwld, from the 
beginning of time to the present day, it will easily be conceivec^ that in 
most instances a faint ' outUne' indeed, can alond be attem|ited, but we 
must do Mr. Keightley the justice to say, that after a tolerably minute 
examination of his book, he appears to us to have left no event of great 
importance in the history of any nation absolutely untouched,' that he 
has taken his data from the latest and most trustworthy authorities, 
foreign as well ag English, and that he has dealt very eVen handed jus- 
tice to the various kingdoms of the earth ; nohe of them appearing to 
have been either passed by unheeded, or dwelt on overmuch. He sets 
Out with a brief notice of the natural history of the earth and its pro- 
ductions ; of man, his iirst place of abode, and his original state. His 
view of the latter subject seems to us simple and correct, because it 
perfectly accords with the only infiillible record we can pretend to pos- 
sess on the subject : 

" It may perhaps be collected from the testimony of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and from the deductions of philosophy, that man has always 
existed in society, and that the first societies were families, the first 
form of government patriarchal : if so, the following may be stated as 
the most probable hypothesis ; namely, that man commenced his exist- 
ence in the social state, tmder the mild ftnd gentle form of government 
denominated patriarchal ; that his first nourishment was the fruits of 
trees and plants, which ripened in abundance for the supply of his wants, 
in some temperate and fertile region of the earth, possibly that at the 
South of Caucasus, or where now extends the parailisal vale of Cash- 
mere ; that gradually he became ft keeper of flocks and herds, and a 
caltivatoi* of 'corn ; that families spread and combined ; and that from 
their union arose monarchies, the most ancient form of extended civil 
government. 

" It is in this last state that we propose to consider mankind, and to 
trace the great and important events that have taken place among the 
various stems and branches of the human race ; to show how, beneath 
the guiding energy of the Creator and Ruler, the great machine oi 
human society has proceeded on its way, at times advancing, at times 
apparently retrograding, in the path of perfection and happiness. And 
the final result of our view of the deeds and destinies of man will, ** 
trust, be a firm conviction in the mind of every reader, that private ana 
public felicity are the result alone of good education, wise laws, an" 
just government, and that all power which is not based on equity, i^ 
unstable and transient." 

The different races of man he reduces, following in the wake of the 
ablest investigators, to three principal stems or varieties, namely, '"" 
Caucasian, the Mongol and the iEthiopic. The first contains the p«0' 
pie of Asia, north and south of the great chain of Caucasus extending 
to the Ganges, as well as those of Europe and of northern Africa; w"^ 
second embraces the people of eastern Asia and of America, the Chi- 
nese and the Indians ; while the third includes the negroes of tne 
African continent : 

* Lardner'9 Cabinet Cyclopaedia, vol. IX. — London, Loogman and Co- 
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" It is," says Mr. Keig-htley, « to the Caucasian race that the history of 
the world must mainly confine itself, for with that race has originated 
almost all that ennobles and dignifies mankind : it is the chief depository of 
literature, and the great constructor of philosophical, political, and reli- 
gious systems. We shall restrict ourselves, therefore, chiefly to the 
history of that race, briedjr premising views of the state and character 
of the ^Ethiopians, the Mongols, and the Indians." 

In noticing the temporal provision for the Jewish priesthood under 
the Mosaic dispensation, the author seems to view the probable result 
of a tythe law,- in a very different light from that in which it appears to 
be ordinarily regarded; he evidently considers it as having been in- 
tended as an additional stintulant to agricultural industry. He tells us : 

« In the midst of lightning and thunder, while Sinai re-echoed to 
the roar, the first simple elements of their future law were presented 
t;o the children of Isi-ael. No images, no hieroglyphics, were admitted 
into the religion now given : ceremonies of significant import were an- 
nexed, to employ the minds and engage the attention of a rude people. 
There was a sacerdotal caste, to whom the direction of all matters re- 
lating to religion and law (which were in this government the same) 
was intrusted; but they had no dogmas or mysteries wherewith to 
fetter the minds of the people ; and being assigned for their mainte- 
nance, not separate lands, but a portion of the produce of the whole 
country, their interest would lead them to stimulate the people to agri- 
culture, and thus carry into effect the object of the constitution. As 
priests, judges, advocates, writers, and physicians, they were of impor- 
tant service in the community, and fully earned the tenth of the produce 
which was allotted to them." 

We must, however, hurry over the earlier portion of the volume, 
the history of Central and Western Asia, as well as that, of Greece and 
Rome, in which our author seems mainly indebted to the histories of 
Mitford and Niebuhr respectively, and pass on to the 
FaUrfthe Western Empire. 

" Valentinian III. was a Inxurions and superstitious prince. He bad violated the 
wife of Maximus, a noble Roman. Bent on vengeance, Maximus, to deprive the 
emperor of support, contrived to make imn put the brave ^tius to death. This 
licensed the guards, whose prefect ^tius had been, and Valentinian was murdered 
!<>' them. Maximus was made emperor, and he married Eudoxia, the widow of his 
predecessor. In a moment of unguarded confidence he revealed to her the 
secret of his being the chief agent in the death of Valentinian. Eudoxia, who 
"sd loved the husband of her youth, resolved to avenge him. She wrote to Africa 
to Genseric, calling upon him to avenge the murder of him, who had so many 
years left him in undisturbed possession of the fertile r^ons of Africa. Genseric 
weyed the summons. On intelligence of his approach, all the principal citizens of 
Kome 6ed to the Sabine and Tuscan mountains. Maximus was put to death by 
foe people. No resistance was offered to the Vandals. Fourteen days they abode 
in Rome, which Leo, its bishop, with difficulty saved from conflagration. The 
empress and her daughters, the flower of the youth, the artists and me^tapjcfS were 
wrought to Aftica. The works of art were embarked for the same j|)&lnf but were 
lost OB the passage. All the south of Italy was wasted by the Vandals. ' 
. " Avitus, a man of noble descent and virtuous life, was elevated to the purple 
VI ^"^ ^^ almost immediately laid down his dignity. The Romans then chose 
iila)orianus, a brave warrior. He marched against the Alans, who were threateu- 
'"g a descent into Italy, but was murdered by his own soldiers. His successor was 
oeverus. The Alans, a kindred tribe of Slavonian race, had settled on the Loire 
Ju Gaul. Finding themselves straitened between the Franks and the West- Goths, 
'ey abandoned tliat country, passed the Alps, and reached Bergamo. Here they 
'j'ere defeated by the imperial general, RicUmir, who shortly afterwards deposed 
he emperor, and nused his own father-ia-law, AJathemius, to the throne. He do- 
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signed to govern under the name of the emperor. Anthemius was refractory : a 
battle was fought near Rome. Bichimir was victorious ; he put Anthemius to 
deatli, wasted and plundered the city in a dreadful manner, and survived but forty 
days. Olybrius, married to a daughter of Valentinian, was raised to the throne, 
which he occupied but seven months. Glycerius, a lord of the court, was chosen 
by the Romans ; but the Kastem emperor set up Jullos Nepos against him, aud 
Glycerius retired and took orders, and became bishop of Porto. 

" The emperor sent his general, Orestes, to defend the passage of the Alps 
against the barbarians, who were continually advancing. By means of his army 
Orestes forced him to resign, and he invested with the purple his own son, Romulus 
Augustus, a youth of amiable manners and cultivated mind. 

" The Henili, a people whom we first find seated in Fomerania, on the shores of 
the Baltic, had gradually proceeded southwards. They fed their herds in Panno- 
nia, then roved into Noricum, and now appeared on the confines of Italy, headed 
by their king, Odoaeer. Pavia, defended by the father of the young emperor, re- 
sisted. It was taken, and Orestes beheaded. All the cities opened their gates at 
the approach of Odoaeer. Romulus laid down sceptre, purple, and crown, and 
entered the camp of the Herulian prince. His life was spared, and he was sent to 
a castle in CampanuL 

<* Thus, in the days of a prince of tho same name as her supposed founder, in 
the 1229th year of the city, fell the empire of Rome. She had by valour and 
pnidence risen fixim the smallest beginnings ; had step by step enlarged her domi- 
minions, absorbed one after another all the nations of the civilized world, that sur- 
rounded the Mediterranean, had adopted their vices, had lost her strength by internal 
corruption. The mighty colossus had long tottered on its base ; each tribe of the 
Gotho- German stock had by turns agitated it : the last and decisive effort was 
reserved for the dwellers of Riigen and Pomorania, a tribe unheard of in her days 
of glory. 

" We here quit the ancient world. New scenes open, new manners appear : the 
gods of Greece and Rome have vanished; a different religion is dominant, before 
which another ancient system also gives way ; while the w^ds of Arabia send forth 
another religion, which, in its rapidity of diffiision and extent of dominion, will vie 
with that which emanated from its vicinity six centuries before. We shall meet 
limited monarchy the prevalent form of government ; view the amazing fabric of 
ecclesiastical dominion ; and contemplate feudalism, with its chivalry and its martial 
■spirit." 

In the rapidity with which the author is compelled to hurry from 
subject to subject, there is often an apparent boldness of assertion, with- 
out pausing to offer proof, or seeming to think it necessary, that startles 
and occasionally dissatisfies ; as well as a freedom of expression, appa- 
rently designed to catch and fix the reader's attention amid the rapid 
and almost fatiguing succession of important events, that leaves, per- 
haps, a somewhat pained and offended feeling upon the mind. For 
example, in the paragraph last quoted, two fidse superstitions and the 
one true religion are despatched in a single sentence, that would incline 
many to believe the writer aperson actuated by similar sentiments to those 
which prompted the old gentleman, in passing through the Louvre, to 
take off his hat to the statue of Jupiter, saying, " perhaps your majesty 
may come into fashion again." We confess, too, that in the following 
rapid and highly interesting sketch of the progress of Mohammed, 
though it is free from all the grossness, and deficient in much of the 
minute information too, respecting the sensual propensities of the 
pseudo-prophet, that characterise Gibbon's celebrated chapter on the 
same subject, we do not like to find Mohammed and Moses and the 
sacred second person of the ever blessed Trinity, classed together, as 
it were for the sake of brevity, as persons being or supposing them- 
sdves ' commissioned from heaven to teach.' 

" While Chosroes of Persia was pursuing his dreams of recovering and enlarging 
the empire of Cyrus, and Heraclius was gallantly defending the empire of the 
Cassars against him ; while idolatry and metaphysics were (Musing their baleful 
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influence through the church of Christ, and the simplicity and purity of the Gos- 
pel were nearly lost beneath the mythology, wliich occupied the place of that of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the seeds of a new empire, and of a new religion, were 
sown in the inaccessible deserts of Arabia. 

" At the time when the sceptre of Constantinople was swayed by the pious ne- 
phew of Justinian, and that of Persia by the vigorous hand of Noosheerwan the 
Just, was bom in the city of Mecca, in Arabia, Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, 
and grandson of Abd-ul-Motallib, one of the richest and most generous chiefs of 
the Koreish. Mohammed was early left an orphan ; his uncles were numerous and 
powerful, and, in the division of his grandfather's property, his share was but five 
camels and a female slave. His uncle Aboo Taleeb reared him : at the age of 
twenty-live he entered the service of Khadijah, a rich widow of Mecca ; and with 
her merchandize accompanied the caravans to Damascus. The honour and fidelity 
of the fector to his mistress was exemplary; the person of Mohammed was hand- 
some and dignified, his aspect majestic, his eye penetrating, his smile irresistible, his 
voice harmonious, and eloquence flowed from his tongue. Khadijah admired and 
loved; the generosity of Aboo Taleeb made up the deficiency of his nephew's for- 
tune: she gave him her hand and her wealth, and thus raised him to his proper 
rank m society. The gratitude and affection of the son of Abdallah caused the 
noble matron never to regret her act. 

"Mohammed was of a serious contemplative mind. He had long been convinced 
ol the great truth of the unity of the Deity, and he mourned over the idolatry of 
nis countrymen. In the solitude of a cavern near Mecca, whither he used to retire 
tor meditation, he reflected on the best mode of bringing them to an' acknowledg- 
ment of the truth. Arabian tradition spake of ancient prophets sent to reclaim 
J"™"'''™ error ; Moses and Jesus were, he knew, commissioned from heaven to 

•? J k- ""^ liave expected a similar commission ; his enthusiasm may have be- 
guiled hjs hnaj^nation, and in ecstatic vision the angel Gabriel possibly may have 
appeared to descend to him ; but it is far more probable that he conceived that the 
"Id justified the means ; that the arguments of reason which he had, perhaps, al- 
■fady tried, would have no effect on the obtuse minds of the adorers of 360 idols ; 
inat only as the envoy of heaven could he look for attention, and that his first 
vision of Gabriel was as fictitious as his latter ones notoriously were. 

si " ^'^* '**'* ^*'"' °^ ^^^ °^.' ^^°'>'*"""ed announced to his wife Khadijah, his 
lave Zeid, his pupil Ali, and his friend Aboo Beker, a direct commission from God 
w preach the doctrine of his Unity. They may have believed, they may have seen 
1 1 J 'u'" P'"*P*'''» o' temporal power and glory that awaited them ; they ackuow- 
mT '™ P'"»P''«'~ During the next three years, ten of the principal citizens of 
OBm*t- "^^^ *''* °*^'' *^'"'' ^" ^® fourth year, he offered the blessing to his 
falh "f^"^!^; *''* '^* "^ Hashem ; and was warned in vain by Aboo Taleeb, the 
onl r 1 ' *** '''''""I"'' •"« impracticable project. Ten years longer he preached 

puuiicly and prirately in Mecca to the inhabiUnts, and assembled pilgrims, warning 
em to embrace the truth, and to remember the fate of the tribes of Ad and Tha- 
^^ whose impenitence had brought down the vengeance of offended heaven, 
rwsecution was at length employed against him and his disciples. As long as 
hi t ^ "'®^'* lived, he protected his nephew, though he rejected his prophetic claims ■ 
"11 he died : the faithful Khadijah soon followed him ; Aboo Sofian, a declared 
j°^y' *"''«eeded to the place and power of Aboo Taleeb ; and the death of Mo- 
jjT"'™ ^»» resolved on. Timely information enabled him and his friend Aboo- 
the *' ° ."y to the concealment of a cavern ; where, during three days, they escaped 
^perquisitions of their enemies. They then mounted their camels and fled to- 
•scoZa 4<t- *'".*'"' ^°^ ^^^y ^^"'■^ overtaken ; but by prayers and promises they 
orisurt Z™* "'*™o™'''e event, denominated the Hejra, or FUglU, gave name and 
of Isl *™ ^ VfUch years are counted in all countries professing the tenets 

vZtl. y**5el>'.l>ei'ceforth called Medinat-en-Nabi /^the City of the Prophet,; he 
formed '^ki,^"' '""^ testimonial of respect. Its prindjml citizens had ah-eady 
•atified 1^ "' Mecca a treaty of conversion and alliance ; and the people had 

««ed Wt ''°™P^'' ^'^^ no* submitted to his rule as prophet and king. War en- 
PfophTt "*"' subjects and his foes at Mecca : the white banner of the 

Vfas n«. ""^ '°*"' '*^° '° ^'^t before the gates of Medina ; and his sacred person 
„ £?t "nspanngly exposed in the tumult of the conflict, 

"0 oth^ "*^ ""^^ ^^'"' ^^" °"^"»l'y ""'y «n enthusiast, and have dreamed of 
weapons for the Uiflfusion of bis faith than those of eloquence and persun- 
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sion. At the head of an army be became » fanatic. Tb^ sublime doctrine of tlie 
Unity, might, he saw, be made the foundation of temporal dominion. The Koran 
—the book of his law — now breathes a fiercer tone, and the sword is to be called 
to the aid of the truth. Henceforth we are to contemplate the prophet as a prince 
and conqueror at the head of armies. The battle of Beder was the commence- 
ment of his career of victory. Aboo Sofian was, with only thirty <» forty fol- 
lowers, conductini^ a caravan of 1000 camels -. a party of the troops of the prophet 
in number 313, lay in wait for it ; the Koreish, to the amount of 100 horse and 
850 foot, advanced to its protection. The prophet and his troops lay between the 
caravan and the troops of Mecca : he determined to assail the latter ; ediorted his 
men, ascended a pulpit, and caUed on God for the aid of Gabriel and 3000 angels. 
His troops were yielding ; the prophet mounted his horse, cast a handful of sand 
into the mr, crying, < Let their faces be covered with eoa^ion.' The Koreish 
were panic-struck, and fled ; 70 were slain, an equal number taken prisonen. A 
second battle was fought at Mount Ohud, near Mecca. The Koreish were 3000 
strong, the followers of the prophet numbered but 950 ; and notwithstanding his mi- 
litary skill and valour, he was forced to abandon the field, tmi the bodies of 70 of 
the saints. Next year 10,000 men sat down, in vmo, before the wails of Medina ; 
tempests and dissensiim forced them to retire without fame, and the Kra^i^ lost 
their hopes of overcoming the exile. 

" The Jews formed several tribes in Arabia. Mohammed at first sought to gain 
them to his faith ; but, finding them inflexible, he unsheathed the sword ^;aiiist 
them. Every where their resistance was overcome, and their treasures dirided 
among the victorious Mussulmans. The conquest of Mecca was the object next 
the prophet's heart : he advanced against it ; but awed by the martial appearance 
of Uie Koreish, he negociated and concluded a truce for ten years, stipnlatin^ a 
permission to enter the city the following year to perform his devotions. In tbe 
pilgrimage made in consequence by him and hb followers, Khaled and Amroo, tlie 
bravest warriors of the Koreish, embraced the faith of Islam. The Koreish were 
soon accused of breach of truce ; 10,000 Moslems marched against the holy city: 
resistance was not to be attempted ; and Aboo Sofian in person presented the keys 
to Mohammed, and confessed him to be the prophet of the one true God. 

" The last great effort in the sinking cause of the idols was made in the valley 
of Honain, in the war called that of the Idolt. A confederacy was formed, at the 
head of which stood the people of Tayef, a strong fortress, sixty miles south-east of 
Mecca: 4000 of the confederates occupied tbe valley of Honain ; 12,000 Moslems 
advanced with rash confidence, and were speedily thrown into confusion : the pro- 
phet was surrounded, and only saved by the devc^edness of ten of his disciples ; his 
own voice, and that of his uncle Abbas, restored the battle. The idolaters were 
finally routed; Tayef taken, and their temples destroyed. The whole of Ara- 
bia now Rcknowlet^d that " there was but one God, and that Mohammed was 
his prophet; and a train of 114,000 True Believers attended his last pilgrimage to 
the Caabah." 

Such records as remain to us of the darit period that inten'ened be- 
tween the downfall of the Western empire and the commencement of 
the crusades, are skilfully employed for the delineation of that perioJt 
and the increase of the papal power, its long-continued greatness, its 
decline, and the general state of Europe are ably traced. We prefer, 
however, hastening to the times of the French revolution, and our own 
days, as more immediately interesting to the majority of our readers- 
The state of Europe, and more particularly that of France immediately 
beftre the storm burst, is thus truly and energetically described : — 

" Literature now exerted a much more powerful influence over the public mi"* 
than it had done at any preceding period. A set of men, many of them of talents 
of the first order, arrogating to themselves the exclusive title of philosophers, and 
actuated at first, perhaps, by a zeal fca- truth, carried on an incessant warfare against 
all that they were pleased to designate as superstition and vulgar prejudice- "'^^ 
theirs was not that philosophy which, elevated above all low and grovelling pas- 
sions, and, irradiated by light from heaven, views with pity rather than contempt 
the aberrations of man, and seeks by mild and gentle methods to lead him into the 
way of truth. It was heartless, cold, and cheerlees ; its rantmtini Itonum was stn- 
sual indulgence or literary fiane, and few of its professon displayed imy real dign>'y 
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of aoni : its faTonrite- weapon was ridicule; it attacked not alone the alwurditiea of 
the popular faith, but it levelled its shafts at the sublime truths of religion ; it shook 
the firmest basis of social order, and sought to rob man of all lofty hopes and aspi- 
rations. Every mode of composition, from the highest science and most serious 
history down to the lightest tale, was made the vehicle of this philosophy, with 
which was often joined a sickly, affected sensibility, calculated to gain it admittance 
even into the female bosom. The consequence was, as might be expected, a general 
laxity of principle. 

" The chief seat of this philosophy was Fiance, where a court, corrupt and prof- 
ligate beyond, perhaps, any which Europe had yet witnessed, had utterly degraded 
the minds of the upper classes of society. The efforts of the virtuous Louis XVI. 
to stem this torrent were unavailing : national vice was not to escape its merited 
punishment. The middle orders were disgusted and galled by the privileges of 
the noblesse, and their excessive pride and insolence ; the writings of the philoso- 
phers, and the scandalous lives of many of the clergy, had shaken their reverence 
for religion; the abuses and oppressions of arbitrary and extravagant government 
were keenly felt; the glorious struggle of the English for liberty in the last century, 
and the dignity and prosperity consequent on it, awaked the aspirations of the better 
disposed ; the achievements of American independence filled -the mii^ds of many 
enthusiasts with vague ideas of freedom and happiness beneath republican institu- 
tions ; and the lower orders in general looked forward to any change as a benefit. 

" It was a tinoe of innovation, turmoil, and violent change. The English 
colonies had thrown off the bridle of the mother country, whom she curbed too 
straitly. The kingdom of Poland had been most nefariously dismembered. Gus- 
taviis in. of Sweden had overthrown the aristocracy, and made liimself absolute. 
A contest arose in the United Provinces, between the stadtholder and those who 
Wished to make the government of a more republican form, which drew the atten- 
hon of all the principal powers : the respective parties appealed to arms, and by 
Prussian aid the republicans were crushed. All these were preludes to the storm 
which was soon to burst over Europe. 

" The East of Europe was also precipitated into war. The Turkish sultan, 
apprehensive of the designs of the tsarina and the emperor Joseph, declared war 
gainst Russia. The Turks commenced by the bombardment of Kilbnm, on the 
Bneiper ; but, while forming the trenches, they were attacked by Suvaroff, and 
nearly their whole force destroyed. Joseph now took part in the war, and opened 
It by a treacherous attempt on Belgrade : he entered the Turkish dominions at the 
head of a considerable force ; but he reaped little military fame, and could only 
boast of the reduction of Choczira. 

The king of Sweden now entered into the war at the instigation of the king of 
rrussia and the Porte, and severe naval conflicts took place in the Baltic ; but 
several of Gustavus's oflicers refused obedience to him, and the Danes prepared to 
Mtack him on the sides of Norway. A Russian flotilla, under the prince of Nas- 
sau Siegen, defeated Hassan, the capudan-pasha, off Oraakoff. In three other 
conflicts he was equally unfortunate. The siege of Oczakoff was formed by prince 
"etemkin : the town was taken by assault, and the inhabitants butchered and 
pillaged by the soldiery. 

" Abd-ul-hamed, dying suddenly, was succeeded by his nephew Selim III. ; but 
jinccess did not revisit the Ottoman arms. On the plains of Rimnik they failed 
"elore the Austrians and Russians, and Belgrade surrendered to the Austrian 
general Laudofan. But disease and chagrin at the resistance offered to his innova- 
tions in the Netherlands, and the discontents in Hungary, terminated the existence 
01 Joseph ; and his brother Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany, who succeeded him, 
*«'/?*"* unsuccessful efforts, concluded an armistice with Selim. 

" On the part of the Russians, Ismael, a strong town in Bessarabia, was takev 
y assault by Suvaroff, during the very middle of winter. The ferocious warrior* 

assacred in this assault fifty thousand Turks ; their own loss was, according to 
Oeir veracious commander, four thousand three hundred ; according to others, fif- 
wen thousand. In the Baltic, the Russian fleet was completely defeated by that 
the Swedes, commanded by Gustftvus in person ; and prelinunaries for a peace 
jWe afterwards agreed on. The w* was carried on with vigour in Turkey : tbe 
th t *'"* Were defeated at Macrin, and Bahada and the tsarina at length agreed 
/■«.■* ™''S^«» should be held at Y«ssy to arrange the terms of peace, which was 
'OBckdedinthefoUowingyeat. 

m2 
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« An atWmpt made by the patriotic portion of th« Polish nation to regain tlidr 
independence was crushed by the arms of the Russian despot, and the nation k\\ 
back into its former state of d^iadation." 

The final struggle and triumpb are thus relsted : 

« France was now invaded north and south. The armies from Germany met 
little check. Murat, the king of Naples, abandoned Napoleon. The alUes ap- 
peared before Paris, and that haughty capital capitulated. In the south the allitJ 
arms were still crowned with success; and Bordeaux proclaimed Louis XVIII. 

" Napoleon was obliged to sign an act of abdication ; and the island of Elba, with 
a sufficient income, was assigned him for his residence. Louis XVIII. was restored ; 
as were the pope, and the other soTereigns who had been deprived of their domi- 
nions. All Europe was now at peace. 

« While Napoleon was in the zenith of his power, and England was straining 
every nerve in the cause of justice in Spain, Mr. Madison, the president of the 
United States, urged, perhaps, by that love of conquest which beats as strongin 
the bosom of the head of a democracy as in that of the despot, deemed the occasion 
good for illustrating his. reign, by adding to what was already too extensive, and 
stripjnng England of a part of her colonies. War was accordingly declared, under 
pretext of {he British orders in council, issued in consequence of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees of Napoleon, and Canada was immediately invaded. The invaders 
were speedily driven back by an inferior force : at sea the republican arms were 
more successful, and their frigates captured some British frigates of inferior size and 
strength. The following year u-as spent chiefly in conflict* on the lakes and their 
vicinity. At length, a portion of lord Wellington's army was sent to America ; the 
success of the British arms answered to their fame, and the city of Washington was 
taken. A treaty was, at the end of the year, concluded at Ghent. 

While a congress was engaged in arranging the afiairs of Europe, news arrived 
that Napoleon had left Elba, and landed in France. He was received every where 
with enthusiasm by the army, and Louis was obliged to quit France, and to seek a 
refuge in the Netherlands. The allied princes issued a strong manifesto, and large 
armies were assembled to oppose the usurper. Some partial advantages attended 
his first operations; but on the field of Waterloo (June 18,) his last battle was 
fought. The genius of Wellington and the steadiness of the British troops were 
triumphant. After a brief reign of 100 days, he fled to the sea coast, where he 
surrendered himself to a British naval commander : and six years afterwards, he 
who has lorded it over the nations expired a captive on a rock of the Atlantic. 
Louis XVIII. was reconducted to his capitally the allied armies, and firmly seated 
on his throne ; and the convulsions which had a^tated Europe for a quarter of > 
century, at length terminated. 

" After the destruction of the power of Napoleon, the allied sovereigns undertook 
to remodel different parts of Europe, and they proceeded to their object with what 
they deemed expediency in view, but with too uttle regard to popular feeling or to 
national and heredita^ rights. Denmark was forced to yield Norway to Sweden, 
and take in exchange Rligen and Pomerania , and then to give these to Prussia tor 
Lauenburg. Prussia, always grasping, received a large portion of the dominions ot 
the king of Saxony, who had been guilty of the crime of fidehty to Napoleon. 
Austria extended her sway, odious to the people, over the north of Italy. Genoa 
was forced to submit to become a part of the dominions of the king of Sardinia- 
The Netherlands and the United Provinces were formed into a kingdom for, 
the prince of Orange. A large part of Poland composed one for the emperor o 
Russia. A new confederation for mutual defence, and the prevention of interna 
war, was entered into by the sovereign states of Germany, who promised represen- 
tative constitutions to their subjects, — a promise which but few of them have Itep- 
England, the choragus of the great drama which was now concluded, who had she 
her Hood, and lavished her treasure so unsparingly, remained covered with giof;' 
but deeply immersed in debt. She had, during tliis period, extended her dominie 
over nearly the whole peninsula of India ; and the realms, once ruled by the houB 
of Timoor, now bow beneath her commercial sceptre. .j • w 

« At this momentous era in the history of the world we terminate our rapid vie 
of its destinies. We have seen empire after empire rise and fall ; each has had i 
appointed hmit : . what has been gained by injustice and violence, has been lost DJ 
corruption and imbecility. The agency of a great moral superintending power ■ 
every where perceptible ; the slow but sure castigatibn of national vice every wW 
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Dieeta our view; b.qt man will not learn wisdom; and the latest periods of history 
present the same scones of unblushing violations of &ith and justice, which occurred 
ere he had received the lessons of experience. Like children at their play, nations 
and princes still go on adding story after story to the political house of cards, fondly 
hoping that the slight foundation will support, and the loose juncture hold together 
the towering edifice, till in an instant it falls, levelled by its own weight, and the 
scattered fragments remain for another equally wise architect to attempt its recon- 
struction. Occasional war seems to be necessary to the healthy existence of states ; 
and war may lead to conquest ; but the voice of history cries aloud, that empire 
founded on injustice and aggression is rarely lasting. 

" With a general resemblance to the others, each period of history has ite own 
peculiar features. What chiefly distinguishes Modern History are the increased in- 
tercourse and connexion of nations, and t'.o growth of liberty. The civilized world 
now forms one body : collision in one part communicates motion to the Whole ; a 
spark of discord, when struck, is apt to kindle a conflagration ; while, on the other 
hand, the progress of improvement is facilitated, and the discoveries and the know- 
ledge of one pe(^le are speedily appropriated by another. But the glory of modem 
tunes in the progrees of liberty -. our last division has presented many a hard-fought 
contest in its sacred cause ; and we may now say with truth, that there never wag 
a time when so large a portion of mankind was in possession of civil, religious, and 
Mental liberty. Even the nations which have not been yet covered by the beams 
of political freedom are benefited by its proximity ; and public opinion, to which it 
has given birth, tends to restrain the excesses of absolute power. In the south of 
Europe, as if for a warning to others to shun the evil, civil and religions despotism 
are still eoffered by Providence to display their hideous forms ; bnt in the New 
"orld, the incipient and chaotic state of freedom is travailing in the birth of 
a purer and more regular order of things. The " march sublime" of liberty is, we 
UTist, not to be retarded for ages to come. England has led the way in the glorious 
career : and the last blemish which stained her fair fame, and afforded a topic of re- 
proach to her enemies, has been removed, while her councils were directed by the 
wamor who so often had led her armies to victory. Esto perpetua. 

As 8 book of reference this is unquestionably a useful little work, 
from its commodious size, the accuracy of the chronology, and the com- 
pendious yet comprehensive tables at the end. The moral tone of the 
Volume is high and praiseworthy ; and we cannot help regretting that 
the very limited space allotted to the work should have compelled the 
author to hurry so rapidly through that most interesting period, the last 
two centuries. 

It is somewhat curious to contrast Mr. Keightley's present produc- 
tion with his former one, (Fairy Mythology,) of so very different a cha- 
racter and less generally known, perhaps, than its merits entitle it to be. 
rmally, we take leave of our author with the conviction that he has 
iBken a great deal of pains to very good purpose, and that he has produced 
» satisfactory summary of general history, which may be read with great 
Mvantage either as a souvenir by those who have read the great national 
histories before, or as a preliminary abridgment by those whose his- 
wical studies are yet in their commencement.* 

By the bye,, now that we think of it, we made a mistake in the geography of 
ur jest about the old gentleman saluting the statue of Ju^ter : -it was in tha 
ancan, not the Lonvre, the story is told by SmoUet. 



